THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

like all the Chamberlains, was essentially a shy man and had none of the
easy mastery which Mr Baldwin could display when he exerted himself
and often when he did not. Mr Chamberlain was the maker of cold,
efficient speeches, who rarely said anything wrong and hardly ever said
anything exactly right. Mr Attlee was quiet and efficient, but modest
and full of platitudes. Sir Winston Churchill, after 1951, was the popular
elder statesman, whom even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear
to cheer.

Finally, the Prime Minister is chairman of the Cabinet and co-
ordinator of policy. The two functions are quite distinct. He may be
a good chairman and a wise counsellor, like Mr Balfour, and yet be
unable to secure fundamental agreement, though it must be confessed
that after Mr Joseph Chamberlain raised the standard of tariff reform
Mr Balfour's task was infinitely difficult. He may be an excellent leader,
like Mr Lloyd George and Mr Churchill, and therefore an excellent
wartime Prime Minister, but too impulsive and too lacking in com-
mittee sense to guide the nation's destinies in peace. No doubt there
were many reasons for the defeat of Mr Churchill in 1945; but if among
them was the realisation that he would have made a bad chairman of
a Cabinet the electorate must be congratulated on its perspicuity. In
studying the judgments of contemporaries, it must be remembered
that the diverse requirements are not always brought out, that most
ministers were concerned with their Prime Ministers mainly as chair-
men of Cabinets and advisers, and that all their opinions were based on
personal experience.

According to Lord Rosebery, Sir Robert Peel was the 'model of all
Prime Ministers'.1

It is more than doubtful [he added] if it be possible in this generation,
when the burdens of empire and of office have so incalculably grown, for any
Prime Minister to discharge the duties of his high post with the same
thoroughness or in the same spirit as Peel. To do so would demand more
time and strength than any man has at his command. For Peel kept a strict
supervision over every department: he seems to have been master of the
business of each and all of them. He was conversant with all departmental
questions, and formed and enforced opinions on them. And, though he had

1 Rosebery, Miscellanies, I, p. 197.
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